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EDITORIAL NOTES 


MvcH THE most important matter in this number of the Law JourNAL 
is the address by Mr. James D. Carpenter, of a Committee of the State 
Bar Association on the Reorganization of the Courts of this State, stating 
what are the present views and probable proposals of that Committee. 
The subject is one of primary interest to both Bench and Bar in New 
Jersey, not to add to those citizens who have to do with the Courts. 
Whether the propositions will suit all concerned in their details or not, 
they need close and scrutinizing study. As Mr. Carpenter states, some of 
them could only be effected by Constitutional amendment; others would 
be the subject of Legislative approval. Whether it will take longer or 
shorter time, it is evident that some measures of change must take place 
in order to put our State in the front rank in its judicial system. Whether 
we are “plowing with oxen,” or not, we are, in certain ways, plowing 
much too slowly. It takes too long to have cases decided as a finality; 
there are too many cases for the Courts, as now established and operated, 
to handle them either properly or within any reasonable period. “Justice 
delayed is justice denied.” When the Committee makes its full report to 
the State Bar Association, if not before, we shall comment upon some of 
its main features. Generally speaking, the measures proposed seem 
sound, but there are some needing special consideration and quiet thought. 





More than the usual number of deaths have occurred among the older 
members of the New Jersey Bar during the past year. Among those 
most widely known, perhaps, were Justice Katzenbach, Judge Newman, 
Judge Martin, Wilbur A. Mott, former Senator Gebhardt, Wayne Du- 
mont, James O. Clark and Morgan Hand, but there were many more, as 
reference to our obituaries in the 1929 Law Journal will show. In this 
connection we have looked up the names of those members who, fifty-two 
years ago, enrolled themselves as first subscribers to the Law JouRNAL— 
about 250 in all—to ascertain how many of them are still living. Appar- 
ently only 22 survive. They are, taking them alphabetically: 
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Frank B. Allen, then of Newark. 
George C. Beekman, then of Freehold. 
Herbert Boggs, of Newark. 

Frank E. Bradner, of Newark. 
William Brinkerhoff, of Jersey City. 
W. E. Church, then of Morristown. 
Edward B. Cox, of Jersey City. 
Moses J. DeWitt, of Newark. 
Frederick S. Fish, then of Newark. 
Joseph H. Gaskill, then of Mt. Holly. 
M. C. Gillham, then of Hackensack. 
William C. Headley, of Newark. 
John W. Herbert, then of Jersey City. 
Samuel Kalisch, of Newark. 

Thomas M. Kays, of Newton. 
George H. Large, of Flemington. 
William McAdoo, then of Jersey City. 
John A. Miller, of Newark. 

Joseph F. Randolph, of Morristown. 
Linsley Rowe, of Jersey City. 

J. Kennedy Stout, then of Elizabeth. 
Frederick B. Williamson, of Elizabeth. 


Several of the above are listed in the last “Lawyers’ Diary and Bar 
Directory,” without any present address, so that it is uncertain if they 
are still living, but, as stated, at most those surviving are only 22, less 
than one out of 10 of the lawyers of 52 years ago, who were patrons of 
the Law JourNAL, and this would seem to be a proportion now living of 
the whole number of New Jersey lawyers at the Bar in 1878. If it be said 
of them that “Death loves a shining mark,” it at least is certain that lawyers, 
as well as their clients, cannot carry on work in this world beyond the 
“time limit” set by the Almighty. 





It is not at all likely that anybody connected with the Hoover Ad- 
ministration took to heart very deeply the reply of the Soviet Government 
of Russia to the suggestion of Secretary of State Simpson, made to both 
China and Russia, that, as both countries had agreed to the Kellogg 


Declaration Against War, their hostilities should be suspended and ar- || 


rangements made for peace by peaceable means. Great Britain and 
France made the same representation, but it does not seem that the Mos- 
cow Reds replied to those governments in a similar fashion, designat- 
ing the warning as “an act which cannot be considered friendly,” and 
adding that, in calling attention to the matter the notes constituted “an 
entirely unjustified pressure,” etc., etc. If the notes created even sur- 
prise, as the newspapers have stated, it must be because those surprised 
have more faith in the so-called Soviet Republic than have most Ameri- 
cans. That government probably has outmanceuvred China, which is 
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too weak to defend itself properly, but it is not yet powerful enough to 
dictate what other really great nations shall or shall not say about world 
peace. At all events, the reply will not hasten the time when the United 
States will send an ambassador to Russia and resume the diplomatic re- 
lations that formerly existed with that country. The powers there have 
no regard for contracts and less for good morals; ‘so it is well to keep 
as much away from them as possible. As for China, everyone in this 
country as in England is intensely sorry for her, especially as it is so 
helpless, so torn by internal dissentions and, at present, so poverty-stricken. 





When President Hoover “sent home to their parents” the small com- 
pany of very young men and girls who asked to see him in behalf of 
Bolsheviki propaganda and waved Red flags and banners before the White 
House, he did, of course, a most sensible thing. The influence they 
fancied they might have with the President was that of mere children on 
a lark. Nevertheless there are many thousands of Reds in this country, 
worming their way into colleges and high schools, and the public is too 
little aware of what it all means. Those who are ignorant of the move- 
ment should read the last few issues of the “National Republic,” the best 
of the patriotic magazines now published. 





Vice-Chancellor Backes made no hesitation early last month in de- 
claring against the hastening of receiverships for corporations that may 
be struggling with adversity, but with hopes of full recovery without un- 
necessary legal costs. He said: 


“The time has come when lawyers must stop racing each other to 
throw corporations into the hands of receivers. I’ll hesitate to appoint a 
receiver where assets exceed liabilities, and lawyers must adopt the same 
attitude. Everybody from the President down is trying to stimulate bus- 
iness, not depress it. We need more constructive receiverships.” 


Admirable words. His remarks were in a case where he had ap- 
pointed only custodial receivers, giving the corporation opportunity under 
an order to show cause to prove it was solvent, but this was complicated by 
the news that another Vice-Chancellor, who was probably unaware of the 
order, had later appointed a regular receiver for the same corporation. 
While Vice-Chancellor Backes could have vacated the later and conflict- 
ing order, he stated that he “would turn the whole matter over to the 
Chancellor,” but, before doing so, he gave expression to what is quoted 
above. It often happens that corporations are in such a position that they 
ought to be estopped from carrying on their business to the continuing 
destruction of the interests of creditors, but they and the stockholders also 
have rights that the law must respect, and Equity Courts need to be very 
careful to consider all sides of the questions involved when they are called 
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upon to appoint receivers. Some lawyers like only too well to wreck cor- 
porations. As was to have been expected the Chancellor confirmed Vice- 
Chancellor Backes, continued the receivers appointed by him and dis- 
charged the others. 





It looks as if the next Legislature may reintroduce the voting ma- 
chine in this State. It was tried in 1905 and later, but soon the law was 
repealed and all the machines were relegated to the shades and sold. 
Many were then heartily glad of it for the one special reason that they 
believed they could be manipulated to give a false count. So a mechanical 
expert, as we believed him to be, demonstrated. It may be they have since 
been perfected. Supposing this to be the case, is it quite certain their re- 
introduction will not tend to keep many voters from the polls? Everybody 
does not know how to deal accurately with machines of this general char- 
acter. Will they be willing to learn, and will they or the public feel cer- 
tain they have voted as they really desire and expect when they have 
pushed the supposed proper keys? It is true the results of an election can 
be quickly known where machines are used, but rapidity of knowledge as 
to results is not a primary consideration. Our view is that the Legislature 
might well go slow about a change, and be certain that the voting public 
desire it, and that it would not greatly reduce the number of men and 
women who will exercise their voting right. 





Justice Holmes of the United States Supreme Court is approaching 
his 89th year, and still is one of the most efficient as well as learned mem- 
bers of that Court. Justice Brandeis is 73 and Justice Van Devanter 70. 
No one imagines either of these men ought to retire from the Bench. The 
fact is that, however matters stood fifty and more years ago, when at 60 
men were considered old, and at 70 very old, at the present time some of 
the best workers in all professional and commercial fields are really in full 
prime up to four-score years and even later. Yet in railroads and many 
corporations a rule is in effect that at 60, or 65 at the most, men must 
retire. They may be, then, more efficient than ever, but the rule must ~ 
be followed. Is this good sense? Is it not a wiser basis to consider health ‘| 
and efficiency than mere age? If not, why not? 





One of our daily newspapers recently published this from its Tren- 
ton correspondent, who was engaged in picking up news (or “gossip,” 
which passes as news) at the State Capital: 


“One bit of gossip was that Judge John J. White of Atlantic City, 
Republican, would not be renamed to the Court of Errors and Appeals 
when his term expires in February. Judge White has not been as friendly 
with the Republican organization in Atlantic as some of its members 
think he might have been, notwithstanding his judicial position.” 
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What has the latter-stated fact—if it be a fact—got to do with ap- 
pointment or reappointment of a Judge of our highest Court? Must 
politics always invade the Bench? 





At last the American government, under the leadership of President 
Hoover, has had its authorized representatives sign the articles which per- 
mits this nation to become a party to the World Court. To make it an 
actuality it is necessary that the United States Senate confirm the action. 
Will it do so? Of course not without opposition and a hot debate by the 
few Senators who are obstructionists every time an important measure 
comes up for approval. The “irreconcilables,’ as they are termed, 
have as little regard for this country’s dignity and justice toward other 
nations as a tiger has when a huntsman lies prostrate before him. Argu- 
ment with them is unavailing ; public sentiment reaches them as vapor that 
disappears in a moment. However, in some good time a change will 
occur; must occur if this nation is to survive as a true democratic gov- 
ernment. Every consideration of national honor and national prestige 
demands that our country, without farther delay, becomes a member of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, and we predict those who 
oppose it will have to bite the dust ; vanquished mortals in an unholy com- 
bat. 





The second batch of new lawyers admitted to the Bar of this State 
during the past year numbers 252, which appears to be about 63 less than 
were admitted at the preceding (May) Term of the Supreme Court. It 
is stated that 262 more students were applicants but failed of admission. 
Of those applying for the counselor’s license 79 succeeded and 118 were 
rejected. The percentage of those admitted in both classes to those re- 
jected were in round figures, as follows: 48 per cent. in the attorney 
class and 26 per cent. in the counsellor class. At the previous Term the 
percentage was, respectively, 49 per cent. and 31 per cent. How many 
would-be attorneys failed because their legal learning was in fault, and 
how many because they did not measure up to the usual standard of char- 
acter qualifications, is, of course, not reported, but it would be of some 
interest to know. In either case it is apparent that the Committee on Bar 
Examinations is endeavoring to do its full duty toward the Bar and the 
public, both in respect to attorney and counselor licenses. 





District Attorney Banton, of New York City, is justly concerned with 
the increasing mistrials for crimes in that city, resulting from illness or 
mishaps to jurors, and he is asking the State Crime Commission to sponsor 
legislation to amend the State Constitution so as to effect a remedy. He 
recently said: 
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“In the year just closing forty mistrials have been declared by the 
Judges of General Sessions because jurors became ill or otherwise were 
incapacitated from further service. This meant that 120 Court days were 
wasted before new juries could be drawn. It costs the county $750 for 
the expenses of a Court each trial day. In other words, in 1929 the sum § 
of $90,000 has been wasted through declaring mistrials in these 120 cases. 
“For many years I have been urging legislation to amend the Con- 
stitution so that we could avoid such loss of time and money. Two sug- 
gestions as to how this could be done have been presented to the Legis- 
lature in the past. One was to swear in a thirteenth juror, so that in the 
event of the withdrawal of any one of the twelve regular jurors the trial 
could go right along with the thirteenth juror. The other was to permit 
| the trial to go on with eleven jurors. Another suggestion has been of- 
fered further to insure honest verdicts by juries. That is to have the vote 
of ten of the twelve jurors decide the guilt or innocence of a defendant. 
This would, I am sure, do away with tampering with juries. While it is 
possible that friends of a defendant might be able to influence one juror 
at a trial, it is hardly likely that they would be able to influence two jurors, 
because the risk would become too great.” 


We notice that in a recent address by Mr. Justice Kalisch of our 
Supreme Court he spoke decidedly against a thirteenth juror, saying, if 
quoted correctly, that he “would never give his consent to it.” But he, 
apparently, made no comment upon a majority verdict, or a ten-man or 
nine-man verdict. Nevertheless something needs to be done in New 
Jersey as well as in New York to prevent mistrials through the illness 
or obstinacy of one juror, and the State Bar Association’s Committee 
should take that matter in hand and earnestly seek a solution. 
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In our issue of September, 1928 (page 261), we referred to pro- 
posals in “Law Notes” for a substantial reform in the method of calling 
juries, or in the character of those serving on juries, and in our comment 
asked, that the suggestions be made more clearly practical; and we said: 
“We should like to see ‘Law Notes’ actually draft a statute that would 
meet the requirements of its proposition, if it believes it possible so to do.” 
In some manner we failed to see what, if any, reply was made, but our 
attention is called to the fact that a reply was published in the November 
(1928) number of “Law Notes,” and, although late, we gladly reproduce 
it herewith: 
















“The space limits of this department do not permit of the printing of 
such a bill in extenso, but as a concrete and specific abstract on which dis- 
cussion can be based the following is submitted. The following only shall 
be qualified jurors—native born citizens of the United States, between the 
ages of thirty and sixty years, at least ten years resident in the district, hav- 
ing at least a high school education who have for at least three years before 
being called paid property taxes in the State. A jury commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Judge or Judges of the Court of general original jurisdiction 
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shall make up annually a preliminary roll of qualified persons, containing 
twice the number of jurors which the Judge or Judges designate as neces- 
sary for the current year. He shall have power to call before him any per- 
son and interrogate him under oath as to his qualifications. The prelim- 
inary roll shall contain specific information as to the qualifications of each 
person. From this preliminary roll the Judge or Judges of the Court of 
general original jurisdiction shall strike one-half the names, the names so 
stricken to be held in reserve in case a special venire is needed ; the remain- 
ing names to go into the box as veniremen for the year. A juror qualified 
generally and called at any term shall not be subject to challenge except 
for interest in the subject matter, relationship to a party or his attorney, 
such an opinion as to the merits as he declares on oath will prevent him 
from rendering a verdict on the law and the evidence, or, in a criminal 
case, membership in an organization engaged in the enforcement of the 
specific law under which the accused is on trial. The foregoing represents 
a first step in the raising of the jury level.” 


Many of our New Jersey lawyers believe in the, or a jury system, no 
doubt, and our columns are open for comments on the foregoing ideas of 
jury reform. We may give ours later, although, as our readers well 
know, we have little confidence that a twelve-men jury system of any kind 
is longer necessary to do justice in civil or criminal practice. 





It is getting to be more and more a question in all our cities about 
the parking of automobiles through the day. In New York City a muni- 
cipal ordinance gives the police power to remove vehicles not complying 
with the ordinance terms which permits only one hour’s parking in a public 
street, and to obtain recovery of the car, the police department has been 
charging a fee, of $10 or less. Naturally someone took the case into one 
of the Municipal Courts, and from it an appeal has been taken to the 
Court of Appeals. But Justice Gemung in the Municipal Court said that 
the reclamation fee was neither a fine nor a penalty, but was intended to 
reimburse the city for the expense involved in removing and storing the 
parked vehicle. If the fee were not left to the discretion of the Street 
Cleaning Department, with a $10 limit, then the city would face the ne- 
cessity of instituting action to obtain a judicial determination of the 
amount owing for the expense of removing overparked cars. That would 
burden both the city and the motorist, “who might be deprived of the 
use of his car until there was such a determination.” If, however, the 
motorist who stepped out to the curb and found that the Street Cleaning 
Department had taken his automobile away preferred to go to Court rather 
than pay the regular fee for reclaiming it, he was left free to do so by 
the terms of the ordinance. ‘The owner is free to prosecute any form of 
action that he may be advised to recover his property or to obtain any 
other form of redress,” the decision said. ‘Subdivision 4, which is en- 
titled ‘Redemption of Property Removed,’ is merely permissive and af- 
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fords the owner the choice of redeeming his property without any judicial 
proceedings, upon the payment by him of a sum not exceeding $10, to be 
fixed by the Commissioner of Street Cleaning.” 














On November 6th last American College Football was sixty years old. 

The first contest is said then to have occurred between Princeton and 

Rutgers. It is of interest to know that on the part of Princeton present 

| Chief Justice Gummere, then a young student of that college, was one of 

j its team of twen‘y-five men, and that on the side of Rutgers there are still 

, living, among others, former Senator George H. Large, of Flemington, a 

and Lawyer John W. Herbert, of Helmetta, Monmouth county, and now * 

of New York City. The score was, Rutgers 6 and Princeton 4. Naturally } 

on last November Rutgers celebrated this victory, but we hope the oc- 

casion also brought to mind to both that University and Princeton that 

the original game of football differed widely from that of to-day. There 

were no purchased players; no tens of thousands of dollars to pass to a 

team; no scandal whatever; no occasion for a “Carnegie Foundation 
Bulletin” to be issued to show the commercialism incident to such an ath- 

' letic game. In other words, in those days athletic sports between colleges 

and schools, few of which existed, were “real fun” and at least clean. 

Certainly times have greatly changed during the past sixty years. 









































Causes for divorce, even in some of our Western States, are sup- 
posed to be rather few in number, but what is to be said of the case of Mc- 
Clure v. McClure in California, in which it is said the husband declared 
his wife was “sullen, mean, irritable, morbid, disagreeable, nasty, grue- 
some, cool, bitter, jealous, heckling, picayunish, loathsome, insulting, 
brazen, miserly, gluttonish,. temperamental, selfish, contemptuous, inat- 
tentive, uncivil and inconsiderate,” and for this reason he sought to be 
separated from his marriage bonds? The two had been married less than 
two years. Much less cause appears in another case last month in Chicago : 
(Friede v. Friede), where husband and wife failed to agree on the pro- i 
nunciation of “Monsieur,” and, in consequence, he hit her, and a divorce ] 
action followed. Wonder if such things happen on the planet Mars? 





















Among the important articles in recent law magazines are the fol- 
lowing: “Waiver of Constitutional Guaranty Against Unreasonable 
Seizures” and “Jury Shadowing as Contempt of Court,” both in the last 
October “United States Law Review.” Also, “Profits, Surplus and the 
payment of Dividends,” and “Religious Belief as Qualification of a Wit- 
ness,” both in the “North Carolina Law Review” for December last. 
Also, “The Accomplice as a Witness,” in “The Canadian Bar Review” for 
last October. 
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MODERNIZATION OF NEW JERSEY COURTS AND PRACTICE 


[At a December meeting of the Union County Bar Association, Mr. James D. 
Carpenter, of Jersey City, a member of the Committee on the Reorganization of New 
Jersey’s judicial system acting for the State Bar Association, made an address of 
which the salient features are as follows. After detailing how the present procedure 
was established under the Constitution of 1844,and the changes that have taken place since 
that time in other fields of endeavor, Mr. Carpenter went on to say as below.—Epb- 
ITOR]. 


The system has broken down under the pressure of business. It is 
idle to talk about what causes this pressure. We have facts and not 
theories confronting us. There are probably more cases pending in New 
Jersey at the present moment than all the Judges in the State can pos- 
sibly dispose of in the next two years, if not another case is commenced 
within that time. 

The Legislature, aware of the increasing business in our Courts, has 
from time to time sought to remedy conditions by increasing the number 
of Judges, but the business of the Courts has increased even more rapidly. 
Where one case is tried, several cases are commenced. Increasing the 
number of Judges has not remedied the condition; it has only helped for 
a little while. 

At the opening of the present Term of the Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals the Chancellor announced that some fifty-four cases on the calendar 
of the preceding Term had not even been considered by the Court and 
that, because the Court could not consider more than about 105 cases at a 
Term, argument could not be heard in more than fifty cases in the pres- 
ent Term. This is an open confession by our Court of Last Resort, that 
the business of the Court is increasing beyond the ability of the Court 
to transact. It is apparent that the increase of trial Judges and the in- 
crease of cases will cause an increase in appeals; they will continue to 
increase. If our Court of Last Resort cannot dispose of more than 105 
cases a Term, and if each Term the list of unheard and undecided cases 
continues to grow, an intolerable condition is impending. 

In the Supreme Court there is a similar condition. Parts I and II 
are behind in their work, and how, under present conditions, the Court can 
catch up is a mystery. 

Over twenty years ago the lawyers of the State saw what was com- 
ing, saw that 'a change was needed, and the State Bar Association then 
recommended reorganizing our Courts. The plan then proposed was to 
abolish the Court of Errors and Appeals and provide a Supreme Court 
of three divisions, an Appellate Division, a Chancery Division and a Law 
Division. The amendments to the Constitution to provide for this system 
were defeated in 1909. Subsequent events have proved that the system 
suggested in 1909 was inadequate, chiefly because no independent Court of 
Appeals was provided. 
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Two years ago the State Bar Association voted in favor of having 
an independent Court of Appeals. An amendment to provide for it was 
prepared by a Committee of the Association. This amendment, after 
being passed by one Legislature, was not passed by a second Legislature, 
and hence this most necessary amendment, was not even submitted to the 
voters. A Committee on Reorganization of the Courts was, however, 
continued by the State Bar Association. 

Mr. Lum, President of the State Bar Association, has recently ap- 
pointed a Committee to prepare a plan for reorganization of our judicial 
system, and that Committee is now at work on the subject. 

That Committee has so far unanimously agreed that there should be 
in New Jersey an independent Court of Appeals, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and six Associate Justices, a majority of whom should constitute 
a quorum. It has practically agreed that below this Court there should 
be a Supreme Court, having at least three Appellate Divisions with juris- 
diction to hear appeals in all matters of law, equity and crimes, and also 
have the jurisdiction now possessed on appeal by the Supreme Court, and 
all the jurisdiction now possessed on appeals from the Court of Chancery 
and Prerogative Court by the Court of Errors and Appeals. It has been 
suggested that this provision should be so worded as to give the Legislature 
power to increase the number of divisions and the number of Judges in all 
parts of the Court as conditions from time to time may require. 

Whether the Court of Chancery should be a division of the Supreme 
Court or an entirely separate Court, as at present, is now seriously being 
considered by the Committee. There are cogent reasons for making the 
Chancery Division a branch of the Supreme Court, and making the Judges 
of that Court Supreme Court Judges sitting in the Chancery Division. It 
is suggested that the Judges now sitting in the Circuit Courts should be 
Supreme Court Judges assigned to sit in the law division, each having the 
power at present possessed by a Justice of the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court should have jurisdiction throughout the State and 
the Committee is considering ways and means for providing that plead- 
ings should be filed in the offices of the county clerks in the county where 
the venue is laid, and providing that the venue should be indorsed on 
each paper filed. In this event all writs would be issued by the county © 
clerks in actions in the Supreme Court, and, where attachments are is- 
sued, a copy would have to be forwarded by the county clerk immediately 
to the clerk of the Supreme Court in order to bind lands of the defen- 
dant throughout the State. 

This practise would do away with transcripts and the trial Judge 
would have the original papers before him just as he has in Circuit Court 
actions. It would be necessary to have a provision that a certified copy of 
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each judgment should be sent by the county clerk forthwith to the clerk 
of the Supreme Court for docketing there immediately upon the entry of 
‘a judgment. 

One of the reasons in favor of having a Supreme Court with three 
Divisions, the Appellate, Law and Chancery, is that the Court of Appeals 
might be given the power to assign Judges to any Division of the Supreme 
Court to sit in any other Division of that Court. This would provide a 
facility for transacting business unknown in our judicial system today. 
When the work of any division gets behind, Judges from other Divisions 
could be assigned to help clean it up. 

The Committee favors a provision that, in constituting the Appellate 
Division, one Judge should be selected from the Law Division, one from 
the Chancery Division and the third as the Court of Appeals might de- 
termine. The reasons for this are obvious. One of the defects of our 
present system is that the Chancellor, who is preéminently an equity 
Judge, is always barred from sitting on appeals in the Court of Errors 
and Appeals from decisions of the Court of Chancery, although the 
Chancellor himself necessarily participates in but few decisions in his 
own Court. It is the feeling of the committee that there ought to be a 
law Judge and an equity Judge sitting on every appeal in the Appellate 


Division. 


The State Bar Association’s Committee also favors a provision that 
the Appellate Division should sit at such times and at such places as busi- 
ness shall require. This would enable this Division to sit in Jersey City, 
Newark, Paterson, Trenton, Camden or elsewhere as business requires. 
Such a provision would conserve the time of the members of the Court 
and counsel and make tedious trips to Trenton day after day unnecessary. 
At present the Judges of our Supreme Court and Court of Errors and 
Appeals spend at least three hours of each Court day in traveling to and 
from the State House. Under the system which the Committee is trying 
to work out a large part of this time would be saved. The saving in time 
to members of the Bar, if such a provision were incorporated under our 
law, would be enormous, and the money saved for clients would more 
than defray all the costs of the changes proposed. 

At present, at each Term of Court many thousands of dollars in law- 
yers’ fees are wasted in trips to and from Trenton that could be saved 
if sessions of the Court were designated to be held in places located nearer 
to the business to be transacted. The Court of Appeals would probably 
sit in Trenton; that would probably be the proper place for it, but there 
would be no necessity for requiring lawyers in every case before the Ap- 
pellate Division to go to Trenton to be heard. 

The Committee likewise favors having but one term per year in the 
Court of Appeals and in the Supreme Court. Under the system proposed 
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more frequent terms would be unnecessary. The Courts should by rule 
decide when and where they will sit and what cases will be considered. 

The practise which has from time immemorial existed in the Court 
of Errors and Appeals of having an opinion day, when all ready opinions 
are filed, should be abolished. Why should the parties in a cause be de- 
layed in receiving a decision simply because eighty-five years ago the 
Court of Errors and Appeals had an opinion day? Then it was the cus- 
tom of lawyers to attend the opening of the Court and hear opinions read. 
That was the principal way in which they kept up with the decisions of 
the Court. 

It is very seldom that lawyers go to Trenton under present condi- 
tions to receive the opinions of the Court and they are never read under 
present conditions, but are simply voted upon in open Court and filed. 
Under the proposed system cases could be heard when ready and would 
be decided from time to time when the decision is written. This is the 
way the Supreme Court of the United States conducts its business. 

The Committee is seriously considering a provision allowing any 
Judge of the Supreme Court, as proposed, to grant prerogative writs, 
excepting the peremptory writ of mandamus, arguments thereon to be 
heard, however, in the Appellate Division. Why should it be necessary 
under present-day conditions for counsel to be required to go from one 
end of the State to another to locate a particular Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who is assigned to sit in a given Judicial District, to apply for a 
prerogative writ, most of which, after all, are no more than orders to 
show cause? These writs are not so sacred that any competent Judge now 
sitting in the Circuit Court or Court of Chancery should not have the 
power to grant them. The time-honored custom of requiring counsel 
to go to one particular Judge for a prerogative writ should give way to 
the need of the times. This custom is another which causes great ex- 
pense to litigants and endless trouble to members of the Bar who fre- 
quently, in their search for a certain Justice, pass one or more Justices 
of the Supreme Court amply qualified to grant a prerogative writ, but 
who will not do so simply because according to custom some other Judge 
appointed to the particular district must be found. 

Why should not the Prerogative Court be done away with? It is 
wholly unnecessary. The State Bar Association’s Committee contem- 
plates recommending abolishing it and providing an appeal direct from 
the Orphans’ Court to the Appellate Division. This will abolish one un- 
necessary appeal in matters involving estates and will reduce the cost of 
litigation to interested parties and will not reduce efficiency in any de- 
gree. This provision also would give the fees in large estates to the 
counties, where they belong, and take them from the Prerogative Court. 
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One of the causes of congestion and delays in our Courts to-day is 
that in any case, no matter how trivial, an appeal may be taken as a mat- 
ter of right or spite to the Court of Errors and Appeals. The State 
Bar Committee favors limiting appeals to the Court of Appeals to the 
more important cases where questions of law are involved. So far the 
Committee favors limiting appeals to cases where convictions have been 
entered for murder or treason, and cases where the constitutionality of a 
statute is questioned for the first time, and also cases from the Appellate 
Division where either that division or the Court of Appeals allows an 
appeal because of the importance of the case or the legal questions in- 
volved. There should be a provision permitting the Appellate Division to 
certify questions of law to the Court of Appeals. In all other cases ap- 
peals would be heard in the Appellate Division and the judgment of that 
division would be final. It is proposed that the Appellate Division should 
have the power not only to consider questions of law, but also whether 
the verdict below is excessive, inadequate or against the weight of the 
evidence. 

The Committee further favors a provision to be inserted in the Con- 
stitution that all cases shall be decided within six months after being sub- 
mitted for decision. Another provision that is favored is that no Judge 
participating in a decision of a case in a lower Court should hear an ap- 
peal in the same case in an upper Court. 

The Committee also favors a provision that no Judge of any Court 
higher than a District Court shall engage in the practice of law. 

The Committee favors by statute providing a District Court in each 
county of the State, taking from the justices of the peace all jurisdiction 
in civil cases. It also favors a provision that all Judges shall be appointed 
by the Governor. 

Many of these changes which are now being considered are entirely 
new to New Jersey. Some of them would have to be secured through 
amendments to the Constitution, while others would have to be provided 
by statute. But there is nothing new or novel in any of them. This is 
substantially the system that has existed for many years in New York 
with great satisfaction, and it is substantially the system in the Federal 
Courts. 

The Committee, too, is seriously considering whether the law Judges 
should not be given the right to allow certain equitable remedies in cases 
pending before them, such as an equitable set-off. Where a party at law 
is entitled to an equitable set-off, why should he be compelled to com- 
mence an expensive separate action in a different Court to obtain the re- 
lief to which he is entitled? This is a matter which is new to us in New 
Jersey, but not elsewhere. Why should we not get up to date? 
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All of us can agree, I think, upon the absolute necessity of having 
an independent Court of Appeals at the earliest possible moment. We 
cannot longer have Justices of the Supreme Court attempting to perform 
the multitudinous duties of that office, and then attempt in addition to do 
the major portion of the work in the Court of Last Resort. 

The time has long passed when the position of lay Judge in the 
Court of Last Resort should be abolished. There are lay Judges who are 
lawyers and who grace that Court by their learning, wisdom and indus- 
try. There have been lay Judges in that Court, however, who have had 
no legal training, but whose vote is just as powerful on an important 
legal question as that of the most learned jurist. There is not another 
State in the Union which has lay Judges in its Court of Last Resort, and 
we now, in the interest of efficiency and economy, must make the change. 

The work of recasting our judicial system is difficult and much hard 
work must be done to accomplish a change. The people of the State must 
be taught what the defects of our judicial system are and the necessity 
for changes. When they understand conditions as we do they will be as 
anxious for relief as we are. 

After all, it is the business of the people of the State, which is exe- 
cuted through us as their agents. They must be taught that the expense 
of litigation in New Jersey can be greatly lessened; that litigation can be 
greatly speeded; that present delays are not necessary, and that unless 
there is a change and that an early one, our entire judicial system will 
soon be utterly swamped. 

The task of educating the people on this question belongs to the law- 
yers. We know conditions—our clients do not. They merely grit their 
teeth at the expense and chafe at the delay. We, all of us, must bear the 
burden of spreading the news of the need for relief. If we do, they will 
help us and thereby help ourselves. 

In our Courts to-day we are not up to date. We are behind the 
times. We are plowing with oxen. 
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THE LAY JUDGES OF THE N. J. COURT OF ERRORS AND APPEALS 















It is a continual cause of complaint in this State by many lawyers 
that we do not have an independent Court of Appeals, and that New Jer- 
sey lags behind other States in the Union in this matter. In former 
times, up to the Act of 1896, these lay Judges were used not only in the 
Court of Errors but also in the county Courts. Older lawyers can remem- 
ber when there were as many as sixty of these lay Judges in the county 
Courts alone. Union, Middlesex and Somerset had each several, and 
they sat there on the Bench with an occasional consultation with the chief 
Judge, having little or no knowledge of law, but carrying out the principle, 
that they represented the people, in distinction from the chief Judge, who 
represented the law and statutes. This law of 1896 swept away all the 
common-law Judges of the county Courts, but not the six lay Judges 
of the Court of Errors and Appeals, and the reason these were not swept 
away at that time was that the Constitution so definitely fixed their position 
that nothing but a Constitutional Amendment could change their status. 
The result is that our Court of Errors and Appeals consists now of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, the Chancellor and six lay Judges, one of 
whom is appointed each year by the Governor, and these appointments 
are made often for political reasons. I have reference, for instance, to 
one name, the late Gottfried Krueger, the rich Newark brewer, who sat 
for a number of years on this Bench. 

All these things are a reproach to the Bar, and I think brings up the 
question whether or not the Bar was responsible, for when the Consti- 
tution was amended in 1844 this matter might have been put in the same 
category as the county Court lay Judges, were it not for the lawyers 
themselves, who determined to keep the old system in use so far as the 
Court of Errors was concerned. The idea of the “lay Judge” of course 
is well understood by the Bar. It comes down from English times to the 
Berkeley-Carteret times in New Jersey, and, as I have said before, they 
were to represent the people as against the Bar itself. The result is some- 
thing quite ludicrous. The theory that the Governor should appoint a 
commoner has not altogether been followed, as we find one or two lawyers 
have generally been appointed as lay Judges, sometimes with and some- 
times without regard to their special fitness for the position. 

The State Bar Association appointed a strong Committee on Revision 
of the Judiciary in 1889, and in 1903 it issued a circular to the members 
of the Bar in favor of a number of changes, including a separate Court of 
Appeals. The proposed changes were passed by the Legislature, voted 
upon by the people on September 14, 1909, and defeated by a large ma- 
jority. The only remedy I see is for the Bar Associations and lawyers to 
begin a course of education of the people on this matter. It may be easy 
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to secure another revision of the law by the Legislature but the “referen- 
dum” is another matter. 

The system itself is peculiar. Notwithstanding the high integrity of 
our Justices of the Supreme Court and their endeavor to meet the situa- 
tion to the best of their ability, the situation is one which they cannot con- 
trol and which they themselves do not like. They are hampered by the 
fact that any Governor might appoint six laymen without regard for their 
legal ability, and that they may be loaded up with inferior types of men 
so far as legal education is concerned, and far from being their equals 
intellectually. 

I do not think it out of the way to again call the attention of the Bar 
to this matter, which has been before them now for many years, as there 
seems to have been a state of quiescence for almost a generation. I am 
quite sure if every local Bar Association in this State, and our State Bar 
Association, and lawyers of prominence who have influence in their par- 
ticular districts, could educate the people on the question, and show how 
important it is that this change be made, it might be possible that, within 
a short time, after the meeting of several Legislatures and another referen- 
dum, the needed change may be made. We older lawyers have utterly 
failed. Why cannot the present generation of active lawyers again take 
up the matter and put it across? 

The real reason, to my mind, that the Amendment failed to be ap- 
proved by popular vote in 1909 was that, as presented to the people, it con- 
tained too many provisions and sought to cover too much ground. It 
was too complicated and cumbrous, and was voted down because not fully 
understood. A single short Amendment calling for just that one change, 
viz., a separate Court of Appeals, might be successful, or, if this may not 
seem the right course, simply abolish the useless lay Judges altogether, 
and let the Court of Errors consist of only the Chief Justice, the Chancel- 
lor and the Associate Justices. Perhaps this latter plan might be the better 
as it would save the State a large sum of money in the cost of setting up 
a distinct Court with its attendant salaries. 

Witi1aM M. STILLMAN. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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A LAW STUDENT’S VIEW OF LEGAL STANDARDS 


Law students are like children. They must submit to endless dis- 
cussion bearing on their future with little or no opportunity to alter the 
trend of events brought about by such discussion. This is not intended 
as a complaint, for, like children, it is doubtless better that maturer minds 
should guide their destiny. But, human nature being what it is, it is not 
surprising that even a child should form some opinions of his own. 

Legal authorities throughout the country are reasonably alarmed at 
the disrepute into which lawyers as a class have fallen during the past 
few years. That this disrepute is undeserved should be the opinion of 
anyone who has made a fair and unbiased study of the situation. To hold 
otherwise is to condemn a class in reckless disregard of facts. Of course 
there are lawyers who encourage needless litigation and who bring fraudu- 
lent claims on behalf of conscienceless persons, or those too ignorant to 
know that they are being made parties to a swindle. These are the shysters 
whose activities are widely chronicled in the press and on whom the 
public apparently bases its estimate of the legal profession. A thinking 
person cannot fail to appreciate that they are in the small minority, and 
therefore he will discount such practices as unrepresentative of the Bar 
in general. Malpractitioners and charlatans do not set the standard by 
which the value and worth of the medical profession is measured, though 
their existence is unquestioned. The Bar is no less worthy of being judged 
on the basis of its honorable majority. 

Undoubtedly commercial standards are more prevalent today among 
lawyers than in former years. This is unfortunate but natural. The de- 
cline of classical studies and the corresponding rise of commercial high 
schools, college courses in business administration, and other attributes of 
a commercially minded nation, are certain to affect the outlook of the 
younger element coming to the Bar. Whereas formerly the young lawyer 
was trained in Latin and Greek, his background now reflects the spirit 
of an age too hurried to have time to dally with the past. Therefore the 
lawyer becomes a business man, bringing into his profession some of 
the restless energy of the industrial and mercantile world. He is inclined 
to “sell his product” in the manner of the trained salesman, with a con- 
sequent loss of professional dignity. 

To recapture this dignity, as well as to patch the holes that an un- 
scrupulous minority have made in the fabric of legal ethics, are, it would 
seem, the chief problems presented to State and law school authorities 
in all parts of the country. As a means of accomplishing these desirable 
ends, final examinations for admission to the Bar have generally been made 
more stringent. Whether or not such increased stringency can bring 
about a rebirth of dignity and adoption of higher ethical standards is a 
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question at least debatable. From observation in the classroom, the writer 
has formed the opinion that among law students whose aims are frankly 
mercenary many will be found who are able to pass the most difficult ex- 
amination with facility. Intelligence is by no means in inverse ratio to 
lack of moral sense ; the two often combine in the same individual to pro- 
duce unfortunate results. Certainly the reader knows from his own ex- 
perience that unscrupulous men are often the most intelligent. 

Therefore, how does the simple process of making examinations 
more difficult conduce to observance of the higher code of ethics that is 
the goal of legal educators and officials alike? The most commercially 
minded among our law students may be most adept at mastering and 
memorizing the knottiest problems examining boards can devise. Surely 
this method is not the ultimate in scientific determination of a student’s 
real fitness to practice law. 

It should be clear that the best time to examine the prospective law- 
yer’s ethical as well as scholastic fitness is prior to his beginning the study 
of law. At that time he is old enough to appreciate moral values, and, 
though he does not know all of the canons laid down to guide an attorney 
in his relations with clients, Courts and public, he should understand and 
respect the fiduciary nature of a lawyer’s work. Years ago, Justice 
Sharswood declared that “truth, simplicity and candor are the cardinal 
virtues of a lawyer.” Appropriately designed tests would reveal the can- 
didate’s acquaintance with these virtues, as well as make clear his under- 
lying motives for desiring to study law. Already these tests are being 
conducted in the form of interviews with applicants for admission to sev- 
eral of the nation’s leading law schools. This selective method should ac- 
complish much in the way of improving the personnel of law students 
and hence the future personnel of the profession. Of course, since the 
interviewers are only human, mistakes in their judgment will occasionally 
work hardship on deserving individuals; but such mistakes usually can 
be rectified in the course of time. 

To dam the flow of students at the source is obviously the fairest 
method, both from the standpoint of the student and also of the law 
school. The writer cannot feel any sympathy for measures which either 


prohibit or seriously impair the chances of coming to the Bar of those | 


who have already qualified as law students before such measures are put 
into effect. Recently one of the States ruled that the graduates of certain 
designated law schools would be denied the right to practice in that State. 
No doubt every State is entitled to classify schools according to their mer- 
its and to make regulations accordingly. But when such action is taken, 
fairness requires that it should not operate retroactively. That is to say, 
students already enrolled in the schools in question should not be affected 
by the decree so as to nullify the time they have already given the study 
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of law. Not long ago, another State imposed as a prerequisite to admis- 
sion to the Bar a six months’ office clerkship, to be served by every stu- 
dent in addition to his course in law school. To this requirement was 
annexed the proviso that it should not apply to those who were enrolled 
as students before the date of its adoption. Everyone will agree that such 
proviso is eminently fair and reasonable. 

There is nothing surprising in the present overcrowded condition of 
the legal profession. On the contrary, it would be surprising if such was 
not the case. The rush to colleges and universities has made it inevitable 
that the profession receive their share of the large number who have en- 
joyed educational advantages. Law and medical schools alike have found 
their facilities taxed to capacity. As a means of decreasing the formidable 
number of law candidates, opposition to the evening school has crystallized 
in influential circles. The belief is widely accepted that such schools pro- 
vide inadequate preparation and cater to an element undesirable from the 
standpoint of professional dignity. 

One cannot categorically deny such a statement because in some 
instances it is probably true. But a sweeping and unconditional denuncia- 
tion of night schools is both unjust and undemocratic. Beyond doubt 
there are thousands of men and women to whom a legal career is possible 
only if the necessary tuition fees can be earned by working during the 
day. Should such persons be deprived of opportunity to enter a learned 
profession because lacking the money of others more favorably situated ? 

Together with night schools, legal study in the office of a practicing 
attorney, unless merely supplementary to a law school course, is at pres- 
ent frowned upon by numerous authorities. Law schools have become 
more fashionable, and it is difficult to secure adequate supervision of a 
student’s work by anyone other than his preceptor. Whatever the reasons, 
it should be remembered that office study, once the prevalent method of 
legal training, produced many of the greatest lawyers in the nation’s his- 
tory. If a man has within him the making of a good lawyer, it makes 
little difference whether he has been trained in school or office. 

In the writer’s opinion, a college degree should be made a condition 
precedent to the study of law. Three years in an office or in law school 
with no academic background beyond high school provides a preparation 
lacking in the cultural breadth that should be part of every lawyer’s equip- 
ment. Further, to require an undergraduate degree would be to approx- 
imate the requirements for the study of medicine. If education truly 
plays a part in the making of a gentleman, such a step might do much to- 
ward restoring the Bar’s pristine dignity and decorum.—By D. Barlow 
Burke, New York University Law School, in “The Law Student,” Dec., 
1929. 
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TOWN OF MORRISTOWN v. MORRIS CO. BOARD OF TAXATION 


(State Board of Taxes and Assessments, Dec. 10, 1929) 
Taxation—A ppeal—W omen’s Community Club : 
In the matter of the appeal of Town of Morristown from the action 


of the Morris County Board of Taxation in cancelling the assessment 
levied for the year 1929 on property of the Women’s Community Club, 
situate in the Town of Morristown, County of Morris and State of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Nathaniel C. Toms for Petitioner. 

Miss Minnie C. Beach for Respondent. 


THE BOARD: This is an application to restore the original as- 
sessment which was levied as of October 1, 1928, for the taxes of 1929, 
upon the property of the Women’s Community Club, situate in Morris- 
town. The assessment was set aside by the Morris County Board of Tax- 
ation on the ground that the property was exempt from taxation. The 
same question has been presented to the Board once before, which in- 
volved an assessment as of October I, 1926, on the same property. 

From the testimony taken in the present case, it does not appear 
that there are any material facts which differ from those which were 
testified to on the previous application. The memorandum filed by this 


Board January 3, 1928, is pertinent to the present issue and may be found 
in the Thirteenth Annual Report of this Board, page 27. (See 51 N. J. 


L. J. 44). 
The assessment is restored and the action of the Morris County 


Board of Taxation is reversed. 





ABSTRACTS OF SOME PUBLIC UTILITY DECISIONS 


In re Comfort Bus Line, Inc.—Application for rehearing in the 
matter of the application of the Comfort Bus Line, Inc., for approval of 
consolidation of Hammond Avenue Bus Line within the City of Passaic, 
formerly operated by the Hammond Avenue Bus Company; the East 
Rutherford-Passaic Route, formerly operated by the Passaic & Bergen 
Bus Company; and the East Rutherford-Clifton Route, operated by the 
Comfort Bus Line, and to operate fourteen buses thereon. The necessary 
municipal consents had been submitted from the Borough of Rutherford, 
Borough of East Rutherford, Borough of Wallington, City of Passaic 
and the City of Clifton, for the consolidation of the various routes and 
the operation of fourteen buses. The former application was denied by 
the Board May 23, 1929. On a review of the testimony taken the Board 
said : 

“The proofs submitted at the rehearing indicate to the Board that 
the consolidation of the existing routes would be in the public interest. 
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The evidence, however, does not justify the Board in approving of the 
operation of fourteen buses and the Board considers that twelve buses 
will meet the present traffic requirements. Upon consideration of the 
evidence, therefore, the Board finds and determines that the municipal 
consents granted for the consolidation of the routes in question are neces- 
sary and proper for the public convenience and properly conserve the 
public interest and approves the same for the operation of twelve auto 
buses with the same conditions as now in effect.” 

Decision Dec. 4. 1929. Mr. Edward A. Levy for Comfort Bus Line. 
Mr. C. S. Straw for Public Service Co-ordinated Transport. Mr. Ralph 
W. Chandless for Borough of East Rutherford and Borough of Walling- 
ton. Mr. George A. Smith for Borough of Rutherford. Mr. Herman 
G. Hollig for East Side Business Men’s Association, City of Passaic. Mr. 
Juan A. Delgade for West Side Improvement Association, Rutherford. 


In re Bill's Bus Line.—Application by Bill’s Bus Line for approval 
of the transfer to it of municipal consents for the operation of four auto 
buses on the Paterson-Saddle River Route between and including Pater- 
son and Saddle River, New Jersey, and for approval of the sale to it of 
said buses which were formerly owned and operated on this route by 
Bill’s Bus Line, Inc. Necessary municipal consents were filed. The 
Board granted the application with conditions as to stops for passengers, 
etc. Decision Dec. 4, 1929. Mr. Louis Hinchcliffe for Bill’s Bus Line. 
Mr. C. S. Straw for the Public Service Co-ordinated Transport. 


In re Gibbsboro Transportation Co.—Application by Gibbsboro 
Transportation Company for approval of transfer of municipal consents 
given to it by the City of Camden, Boroughs of Collingswood, Oaklyn, 
Haddon Heights, Magnolia, Barrington, Lawnside and Gibbsboro and 
the Township of Voorhees to Parlor De Luxe Coach Company to operate 
three auto buses between and including Camden and Gibbsboro, N. J. 
The Borough of Gibbsboro and the Township of Voorhees appeared in 
opposition to the application, offering testimony as to the character of 
service furnished on this route. The Board granted the application, with 
conditions. Decision Dec. 4, 1929. Mr. Clifford A. Baldwin for Pe- 
‘ titioner. Mr. Charles S. Straw for Public Service Co-ordinated Trans- 
port. Mr. H. T. Rowland for Borough of Gibbsboro and Township of 
Voorhees. 


In re Ferraro—Application by Frank A. and Alfred Ferraro for ap- 
proval of municipal consents to extend their auto bus line between and 
including Veterans Square and Bryant and Logan avenues, Jersey City. 
The Board approved the application, subject to conditions previously 
made. Decision Dec. 4, 1929. Mr. Frank P. McCarthy for Applicants. 
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In re Belkowski—Application by Paul Belkowski for approval of 
municipal consents for the operation of two auto buses on the South 
River-Sayreville route between and including South River and Sayreville, 
N. J., approximately 34 miles long. The Public Service Co-ordinated 
Transport objected to the application and brought to the Board’s atten- 
tion the fact that Paul Belkowski was disregarding the Board’s order, “In 
the matter of the complaint of Public Service Co-ordinated Transport v. 
Paul Belkowski, in re violation of the Board’s restriction imposed on the 
South River-Milltown Bus Route,” and was continuing to operate his 
bus despite the Board’s order of October 30th, 1929. 

The Board: “The investigation by the Board indicates that Paul 
Belkowski is continuing to operate the Milltown-South River Route, thus 
disregarding the Board’s order. Counsel for Paul Belkowski attempted to 
excuse the action of the applicant because of his ignorance of the law as 
well as the fact that the Board did not serve notice on the counsel when 
the complaint of the Public Service was made to the Board. However, 
the records of the Board show that Paul Belkowski was notified and, as 
he was the Respondent, he should have appeared at the time of the hear- 
ing. . . . The Board will not condone the willful violation of the 
orders. The constant violations of the Board’s orders demonstrate that 


the applicant is not a proper person to operate auto buses for the trans- 
portation of passengers.” The application was denied. Decision Dec. 
4, 1929. Mr. Joseph H. Edgar for Applicant. Mr. C. S. Straw for Pub- 
lic Service Co-ordinated Transport. 


In re Public Service Interstate Transportation Co.—Application by 
Public Service Interstate Transportation Company for approval of mu- 
nicipal consent of the City of Gloucester to operate six additional auto 
buses between and including Bridgeton and Camden, N. J., to Philadel- 
phia, Penna.; also for modification of the Board’s decision of November 
28, 1928, approving of the application of the petitioner to operate six ad- 
ditional auto buses on the Bridgeton-Camden route. This decision stated 
that the petitioner had made application to the City of Gloucester for 
municipal consent and that that municipality had failed or refused to grant 
consent, and a condition imposed by the Board in its decision was: “That 
the buses while operating through the City of Gloucester and the Borough 
of Woodbury Heights shall not be stopped to accept or discharge pas- 
sengers.” The consent of the City of Gloucester was, later, obtained. 

Objection was made to the application by Peter Sessa who operates 
a bus line through Gloucester along Monmouth street and Burlington 
street to Broadway. The route of Peter Sessa is restricted from con- 
ducting a local business in competition with the existing bus and trolley 
facilities operated by the Public Service Co-ordinated Transport. The 
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objector contended that if additional service is needed in Gloucester the 
Board should modify its restriction in respect to the operation of buses 
by Peter Sessa and should deny the present application. 

The Board said: “The testimony shows, if the buses are permitted 
to pick up and discharge passengers in Gloucester, that such operation 
would not compete with any other facilities except those now being oper- 
ated by the Public Service Co-ordinated Transport in the City of Glou- 
cester. This territory has been served by the Public Service Co-ordinated 
Transport and its subsidiary Companies. Because of this fact, the Board 
sees no reason why an existing utility serving a territory should be denied 
the right to provide additional service to its patrons.” The application 
was granted. Decision Dec. 4, 1929. Mr. Carl Kisselman for Peter 
Sessa. Mr. Harry V. Osborne for Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Mr. Patrick H. Harding for O. G. Shultz Management. Mr. Charles S. 
Straw for Public Service Interstate Transportation Company. 


In re Sessa Bus Co.—Application by the Sessa Bus Company for 
approval of the transfer to it of municipal consents for the operation of 
four auto buses on the Camden-Highland Park Route between and in- 
cluding Camden and Highland Park, N. J., which consents were formerly 
held by Peter A. Sessa; for approval of the sale to it of said four auto 
buses; and also for removal of operating restrictions now imposed by 
the Board in its decision of June 3oth, 1927. The Board declined to 
modify previous restrictions, but granted the application for operation of 
four auto buses and the sale of them to the Petitioner. Decision Dec. 4, 
1929. (Same appearances as in preceding matter). 


In re City of North Wildwood.—The Mayor and Council of the City 
of North Wildwood, by resolution, petitioned the Board to open public 
crossings at grade over the tracks of the West Jersey & Seashore Rail- 
road Company at Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Nineteenth and 
Twenty-first streets, in the City of North Wildwood. The City contended 
there were not a sufficient number of crossings to conveniently accom- 
modate traffic in the sections to be affected. The Board: “The Board is 
of the opinion, in view of the number of existing crossings at grade, that 
it is not warranted in permitting the establishment of additional crossings 
in the City of North Wildwood.” Decision Dec. 10, 1929. Mr. George 
A. Redding for City of North Wildwood. Messrs. Bourgeois & Coulomb 
for Railroad Company. 


In re Jersey City & Lyndhurst Bus Co.—Application for approval 
of municipal consent to change routing, in the City of Jersey City, of the 
Jersey City-Lyndhurst Route and to operate ten auto buses thereon. The 
testimony showed that the change of routing was made at the direction of 
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the officials of the City of Jersey City in order to relieve the traffic con- 
ditions at Veteran’s Square. The Public Service Co-ordinated Transport 
withdrew its objections to the application providing the petitioner ac- 
cepted the same restrictions as are now imposed by the Board on the 
operation of buses between Jersey City and Lyndhurst, which was done. 
The Board granted the application. Decision Dec. 10, 1929. Messrs. 
Sidney and Isadore Engelhart for the Petitioner. Mr. C. S. Straw for 
Public Service Co-ordinated Transport. 


In re Atlantic City R. R. Co.—Petition for permission to discontinue 
maintaining an agent at Goshen Station and continues same as a non-agency 
station under the jurisdiction of the agent at Cape May Court House. The 
Board approved the discontinuance of the agency “provided arrangement 
is made for an attendant to be on duty approximately two hours during 
the afternoon on week days, said period to be determined by the Railroad 
and the shippers.” Decision Dec. 10, 1929. Mr. H. Merle Mulloy for 
the Petitioner. Mr. Nelson T. Smith for the Objectors. 


In re Suydam.—Application for approval of municipal consent to 
operate one auto bus between and including the New York & Long Branch 
Railroad Station and the Inlet Pavilion, Borough of Point Pleasant. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company appeared as an objector to the applica- 
tion because the proposed route parallels the White Bus Line, which is 
owned and operated by the Pennsylvania General Transit Company, a 
subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, on Arnold avenue, in 
the Borough of Point Pleasant. It appeared also that the proposed line 
parallels the bus route operated by Harold H. Briggs as well as the route 
owned and operated by the Pillion & Shibla Bus Company. However, 
the Board granted the application with the usual conditions. Decision 
Dec. 10, 1929. B. Webster Suydam, Jr., appeared in his own behalf. Mr. 
H. V. Osborne for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


In re Barnegat Water Co.—Application for approval of increase in 
rates. The Board granted the same. Decision Dec. 3, 1929. Mr. How- 
ard Ewart for Petitioner. Mr. G. L. E. Giles for Township of Union. 


In re Public Service Electric & Gas Co.—Application to approve the 
condemnation of lands over which Petitioner desired to construct a high 
tension transmission electric power line, and also to condemn the right of 
way on the lands of Frank H. Thornton and others, in the township of 
Stillwater, Sussex county. The approval was granted. Decision Nov. 
25, 1929. Mr. C. S. Straw for Petitioner. Mr. C. T. Downing for Re- 
spondents. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE SUPREME 
COURT AND BAR EXAMINERS’ 
RULES 


On December 6th last the follow- 
ing Amendments to the Court and 
Bar Examiners’ Rules were adopted 
by the New Jersey Supreme Court: 


AMENDMENTs TO Sup. Court 
RULES 

Rule 7 (c)—Abrogated June, 
1929. 

Amend paragraph 6 (b) to read 
as follows: 

“The examination fees prescribed 
by P. L. 1926, Chapter 116, being 
$25.00 for the first examination for 
attorney’s or counsellor’s license, 
and (failing to pass the first) $15.00 
for each subsequent examination, 
shall be paid to the Clerk of the 
Supreme Court by each applicant 
at least forty days before the exam- 
ination and no applicant’s name shall 
be placed upon the list of those en- 
titled to take the Bar Examinations 
until his examination fee is paid.” 

Amend paragraph 7 (d) (Section 
4) to read as follows: 

“There shall be two examina- 
tions annually for attorneys and 
counsellors. The times and places 
of the examination shall be fixed by 
the Board, subject to the approval 
of the Court, but until the further 
order of the Court, the examina- 
tion for attorneys shall be held on 
the first Friday of April and the 
second Friday of October, in each 
year, and the examination for coun- 
sellors on the second Friday of 
April and the third Friday of Octo- 
ber, in each year.” 

Amend the note on page 2 of the 
booklet by striking out the word 
“term” and inserting “time” so that 
the same shall read: 

“This notice must be given for 
the time at which the examination is 
actually taken, and for every exam- 


ination that is taken. If an appli- 
cant does not take the examination 
at the time mentioned in the notice, 
or if, having failed, he takes the ex- 
amination more than once, he must 
post a new notice.” 

Amend the third paragraph of 
the note in italics on page 3 to read 
as follows: 

“Tf the three-year period of clerk- 
ship expires after the Bar examina- 
tions are held, but within four 
weeks thereafter, the applicant may 
take the examination, but cannot be 
sworn in until the full period has 
expired.” 

Section 8 (or h) of Rule 7, as 
proposed to be amended. 

Section 8. There shall be appoint- 
ed in each county by this Court or 
by a Justice thereof, a Committee on 
Character and Fitness, to consist of 
at least three counsellors-at-law, 
resident or practicing in said coun- 
ty. It shall be the duty of the said 
Committee to investigate the charac- 
ter and fitness of all candidates for 
admission as attorney-at-law, res- 
ident in such county; and no person 
shall be recommended for license 
until he shall have received the ap- 
proval of the said Committee. It 
shall be the duty of the several Com- 
mittees on Character and Fitness, so 
far as possible, to keep under obser- 
vation all applicants who have filed 
their certificates of commencement 
of clerkship in the Clerk’s office, 
resident or serving clerkships in 
their respective counties, from the 
time of the filing of such certifi- 
cates down to the time that they 
may have passed their examination 
for admission. And if any such 
Committee shall be of opinion that 
in the case of any such applicant so 
under observation, there has not 
been, at the time of his giving no- 
tice of intention to apply for admis- 
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sion to the Bar, a full, fair, and 
bona fide service of his clerkship, 
said Committee shall so certify in 
writing to the Clerk of the Supreme 
Court and to the State Board of 
Bar Examiners, and thereupon such 
applicant shall not be admitted to 
examination for admission to the 
Bar until such time as said Commit- 
tee shall certify its satisfaction with 
the service of his clerkship, and all 
other requirements of these rules 
shall have been complied with. 


AMENDMENTS To Bar ExAMIN- 
ERS’ RULES 

In all cases where the words “the 
term” or “first day of the term” 
are found, insert in lieu thereof “the 
day of the examination” or “the ex- 
amination” as the case may be, ex- 
cept only that the notes on page II 
and on page 24 are to read, “within 
four weeks after the examination,” 
instead of “the first four weeks of 
the session of the Supreme Court.” 

Dated December 6, 1929. 





SOME GENERAL NOTES 


Acquisition by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad with the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey of the New York & 
Long Branch Railroad has been 
authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The same 
Commission has also approved the 
acquisition of the Middlesex Tele- 
phone Company by the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company. The 
Middlesex property was appraised 
at $43,922. 

On Dec. 7 the cornerstone of the 
New York County Lawyers’ As- 
sociation Building, at 12-26 Vesey 
street, New York City, opposite St. 
Paul’s Church, was laid by Wil- 
liam Nelson Cromwell, President 
of the Association, who contributed 
$404,000 toward the $1,100,000 
project. The building, four stories 
high, is in the Georgian style, de- 


signed to express the dignity of the 
law. It will contain an extensive 
library. 

Mrs. H. Otto Wittpenn, who has 
been a pioneer in many other ca- 
pacities, recently was made a ref- 
eree of the Hudson County Juve- 
nile Court by Judge Meaney and 
is the first of her sex ever to sit in 
judgment in such a New Jersey 
tribunal. 

Lawyer J. Robert Rosenthal of 
Passaic, was convicted last month 
by a jury, after forty-five minutes’ 
deliberation, on a charge of em- 
bezzling $2,500 from William 
Trommel of Passaic. He was ad- 
mitted to the N. J. Bar in 1921 and 
as a counselor in 1925. He was 
sentenced by Judge Delaney to one 
year in State Prison. 

Circuit Court Judge William A. 
Smith, of Montclair, has been va- 
cationing for a brief period at Nas- 
sau, in the Bahamas. 





OBITUARIES 


Mr. AuGcust STREITWOLF 


Mr. August Streitwolf, of the 
New Brunswick Bar, died at his 
home there, 59 Livingston avenue, 
early last month, after being in ill 
health for two years. He was born 
in New Brunswick May 19, 1879. 
He was a graduate of Peddie In- 
stitute and New York University 
Law School. He was admitted to 
the New Jersey Bar at the June 
Term, 1901, and as counselor three 
years later. He maintained offices 
in New Brunswick and New York 
until 1919, when he became Presi- 
dent of the Middlesex Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co. He retired from 
that position three years ago. 

A Democrat in politics, Mr. 
Streitwolf represented Middlesex 
County in the Assembly in 1911 and 
1912. He was a member of the 
Masons and Elks lodges and the 
Livingston Avenue Baptist Church. 
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He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Edna E. Streitwolf. 


Mr. Morris F. Levin 

Mr. Morris F. Levin, well-known 
Paterson lawyer, died on Jan. 2nd, 
being overcome by carbon mon- 
oxide gas fumes in his garage at 
461 East Thirty-first street. It oc- 
curred early in the morning. He 
was dead when found and before 
an ambulance arrived from the 
General Hospital. It is believed 
that when he entered the garage 
and started the motor intending to 
warm it up, preparatory to his tak- 
ing his children to school, he suf- 
fered a slight heart attack and fell 
to the floor, and was unable to rise. 
He had left the doors of the garage 
closed and was overcome by the 
fumes. 

He was born in Russia April 4, 
1885, and came to his country with 
his parents in 1897. He was gradu- 
ated with high honors from the Pat- 
erson High School and took up the 
study of law in the offices of Ward 
& McGinnis and also attended New 
York University Law _ School, 
graduating in 1908. He was ad- 
mitted to the New Jersey Bar at 
the February Term, 1909, and had 
offices at 136 Washington St., Pat- 
erson. He served as member of 
the Board of Health from 1925 to 
1928. His wife, who was Miss 
Rose Rubin, survives him, with two 
sons. 





ADMISSIONS TO N. J. BAR 


The following were admitted as 
Attorneys of New Jersey at the 
October Term, 1929: 


ATLANTIC City 
Goetz, Augustus S., 1421 Atlantic 
Ave. 


Hyett, Hyman A., 1421 Atlantic 
Ave. 


Hyman, Nathaniel S., 1408 At- 
lantic Ave. 

Lilienfeld, Irving A., 313 Oriental 
Ave. 

Mischlich, Richard S., 404 Guar- 
antee Trust Bldg. 

Perrella, Albert J., 601 Guarantee 
Trust Bldg. 

Singer, Charles W., 1706 Atlantic 
Ave. 

Wertheimer, Herbert N., Guaran- 
tee Trust Bldg. 

Wesler, Morris, 1514 Atlantic Ave. 


CAMDEN 


Burkhardt, Lawrence, Jr., 1008 
Wilson Bldg. 

Cohen, Mitchell H., 23 Broadway. 

Davidow, Israel, 5th & Market Sts. 

Friedman, Benjamin F., 328 Mar- 
ket St. 

Goldstein, Jack I., 521 Cooper St. 

Hirshorn, Solomon M., 23 Broad- 
way. 

Holl, Walter W., First Nat’l Bk. 
Bldg. 

Lewis, Emanuel, Security Tr. Co. 
Bldg. 

Martino, Edward V., 1532 Baird 
Ave. 

Nurock, Milton C., 602 Wilson 
Bldg. 

Walker, George, 903 Wilson Bldg. 

White, Lawrence V., 328 Market 
St. 


ELIZABETH 


Burke, Norbert T., 575 N. Broad 
St. 

Cohn, Edward, 80 Broad St. 

Frank, John J., 120 Broad St. 

Goldstein, Emanuel M., 60 Broad 
St. 

Orsini, Alfred F., 215 Broad St. 

Shapiro, Morris, 712 Murray St. 

Spangler, Jacob M., 207 Broad St. 

Weitzman, Louis, 1143 E. Jersey 
St. 


HACKENSACK 


Garofalo, Lawrence, 80 Main St. 
Mercer, Malcolm C., 210 Main St. 
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Raia, Frank J., 144 Main St. 
Sher, Sydney, 140 Main St. 
Shields, John H., Jr., 210 Main St. 
Stoldt, Sydney V., 210 Main St. 
Tipping, Robert S., Court House. 


HOBOKEN 
Botjer, Louis F., 35 Newark St. 
Kroebel, Leon F., 84 Washington 
St. 
McAleer, Thomas J., Jr., 95 River 
St 


Traynor, John A., 68 Hudson St. 


Jersey City 


Barth, Emil W., 15 Exchange PI. 

Bernstein, Abraham S., 591 Sum- 
mit Ave. 

Bello, Frank J., 357 Eighth St. 

Braitman, Nathan, 591 Summit 
Ave. 

Cohen, Viola K., 1 Exchange PI. 

Comunale, Michael G., 591 Summit 
Ave. 

Fiegura, Walter M., 1 Exchange PI. 

Golden, Lawrence J., Jr., 15 Ex- 
change PI. 

Grossi, John T., 586 Newark Ave. 

Kane, Michael M., 307 Stegman 
Parkway. 

Knaster, Arthur, 921 Bergen Ave. 

Last, Aaron, 596 Bergen Ave. 

Milberg, Henry, 1 Exchange PI. 

eee Nicholas J., 101 Bowers 

t. 

Parnes, Samuel, 1 Exchange PI. 

Riethmuller, Fred, 1 Exchange PI. 

Tandler, Harry W., 89 Monticello 
Ave. 

Taube, Ellis, 591 Summit Ave. 

Walker, Robert V., 586 Newark 
Ave. 

Wilber, James F., Jr., 75 Montgom- 
ery St. 


NEWARK 


Alvine, Adam, Prudential Bldg. 

Bab, Abraham P., 164 Market St. 

Bendix, Constance H., 14 Mechanic 
St. 

Bozza, Samuel D., 60 Park PI. 

Braelow, A. King., 1060 Broad St. 


Bruck, Sidney H., 24 Commerce 
St. 

Burns, Joseph A., 24 Commerce St. 

Calabrese, Frank, 169 Fairmount 
Ave. 


Christiansen, Paul J., 763 Broad St. | 
Clarke, Matthew J., 1060 Broad St. | 
Davenport, William A., 207 Market | 


St. 
DiBiase, James, 60 Park PI. 


Evangelista, Harry, 23 Monticello | 


Ave. 


Fannan, Philip F., 45 Branford Pl. | 
Feller, Daniel, % Hood, Lafferty & © 


Campbell. 
Frey, Eugene F., 763 Broad St. 
Frost, Frederick A., 763 Broad St. 


Gash, Lewis, 320 So. Orange Ave. | 


Gehrie, Norman, Griffith Bldg. 
Giallanella, Rocco B., 9 Clinton St. 
Gleeson, John A., 60 Park PI. 
Gnichtel, William S., Essex Bldg. 


Goldberg, Jacob M., 144 Peshine | 


Ave. 
Goldsmith, Morris, 763 Broad St. 
Harad, Herman, 49 Runyon St. 
Herbert, Ward J., 763 Broad St. 
Hintelmann, Joseph P., Prudential 
Bldg. 
Hochman, Ralph, 17 Academy St. 
Hodes, Irving L., 60 Park PI, 
Room 304. 
Hosp, Charles M., 763 Broad St. 
Horak, Joseph, 790 Broad St. 
Isenberg, G. Gerson, 738 Broad St. 
Kain, Harold M., 763 Broad St. 
Kaplan, Heyman, 60 Park PI. 
Kaplan, Max R., 614 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 
Krauss, Alexander, 758 S. 19th St. 
Kremer, Clarence E., 60 Park PI. 


Lasser, Harold A., 17 Academy St. . 


Lazar, Philip M., 1060 Broad St. 
Levin, Milton B., 207 Market St. 
Levinson, Harold, 786 Broad St. 
Lewis, Grace R., Industrial Bldg. 
Lorentz, Fred A., Room 8o1 Pru- 
dential Bldg. 
Mehler, Max, 786 Broad St. 
Mandelbaum, Irving, 329 Bergen 
St. 
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Mandelbaum, Philip, 211 Peshine 
Ave. 

Mann, Joseph, 443 Hawthorne Ave. 

Mareiniss, Samuel M., 24 Branford 
Pl. 

Milman, Emanuel, 52 Longfellow 
Ave. 

Neiwirth, Leo, 60 Park PI. 

Newmann, Nathaniel, Prudential 
Bldg. 

Padula, Isadore J., 60 Park PIl., 
Room 807 

Piltch, Irving, 786 Broad St. 

Pitucco, Frank L., 95 State St. 

Pollack, Leonard, 45 Branford PI. 

Rapaport, Isadore, 17 Academy St. 

Reiff, Rose, 31 Clinton St. 

Respond, Felix, 763 Broad St. 

Riemenschneider, Otto E., 60 Park 
Pi. 

Rinaldi, Mariano J., 786 Broad St., 
Room 410. 

Sabel, Philip, 428 S. Belmont Ave. 

Saiber, Samuel S., 951 Broad St. 

Samuels, Frederick H., 786 Broad 
St., Room 8or. 

Santoro, William, 738 Broad St. 

Sarbone, David, 786 Broad St. 

Schmauder, Arthur E., 60 Park PI. 

Shanley, Bernard M., 3rd, 810 
Broad St. 

Shapiro, Harry, 152 S. Orange 
Ave. 

Silberman, Arthur, 815 Prudential 
Bldg. 

Silverstein, Abraham, 60 Park P1., 
Room 813. 

Slavin, James S., 207 Market St. 

Smith, Everett B., 810 Broad St. 

— Henry, 24 Commerce 

t 


Steiner, Samuel L., 17 Academy St. 

Strell, B. Bayard, 786 Broad St. 

Taub, Isadore, 207 Market St. 

Thomas, Francis W., 501 Pruden- 
tial Bldg. 

Thompson, DuBois S., 60 Park PI. 

Torrance, William E., 765 Broad 


St. 
, Benjamin C., 1060 
Broad St., Room 505 


Vitello, Nicholas, 45 Branford PIl., 
Room 301 

Waxman, Isadore, 134 Prince St. 

Weiss, Henry R., 9 Clinton St. 

Wiener, David H., 31 Harding 
Terrace 

Wolf, Harry, 9 Clinton St. 

Wolfe, David J., 90 Goodwin Ave. 

Wollman, David A., 368 Chadwick 
Ave. 

Zimani, Daniel, Prudential Ins. Co. 

Zucker, Samuel J., 24 Branford PI. 

Zuckerman, Isadore, 229 Wain- 
wright St. 


New Brunswick 
Harding, William J., 46 Paterson 
S 


t. 
Keefe, John T., 41 Paterson St. 
Lynch, John A., 1 Elm Row. 
McElheaney, John R., Citizens Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 
Parmly, Frederick D., Nat’l Bk. of 
N. J. Bldg. 


New York City 


Bunker, Horace E., 64 Water St. 
Leiby, Elias B., 420 Lexington Ave. 
Steinberg, Morton C., 1501 Broad- 
way 
PASSAIC 


Bodner, Charles J., 47 Lexington 
Ave. 

Bosin, Herman, 615 Main Ave. 

Cohen, Isadore, 12 Lexington Ave. 

Kaplan, David B., Police Head- 
quarters Bldg. 

Karp, Maurice F., Serv. Trust Co. 
Bldg. 

Kaufman, Samuel J., 205 Myrtle 
Ave. 

Kovalycsik, Edward, 172 Passaic 
St. 

Messineo, Arthur J., Peoples Bank 
Bldg. 

Rubacky, Joseph F. A., 192 Jeffer- 
son St. 

Siegendorf, Hymen, 119 Quincy 
St. 

Somerville, Oliver T., 587 Main 
Ave. 
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PATERSON 


Behrman, Sidney W., 126 Market 
St. 

Bilenski, Walter F., 45 Church St. 

Breur, George A., 45 Church St. 

Cammarano, Colombo, 9 Colt St. 

Cohen, Abraham J., 369 E. 39th 
St. 

Collier, George J., 144 E. 30th St. 

Doan, Samuel, 45 Church St. 

Freeman, George S., 26 Hamilton 
St. 

Griggs, John W., 152 Market St. 

Guyet, John C., 152 Market St. 

Harrison, W. Alton, 140 Market St. 

Masiello, John A., 152 Market St., 
Room 510. 

Minsky, Samuel L., 126 Market St. 

Rosenthal, George D., 45 Church St. 

Saltzman, Edward H., 81 Bridge 
St. 

Samuels, Norman H., 136 Wash- 
ington St. 

Surnamer, Masso M., 126 Market 
St. 

Weiss, Edward G., 152 Market St. 

Weiss, Harry F., 136 Washington 
St. 

Zachara, Walter S., 152 Market St., 
Room 506. 


PertH AMBOY 


Kass, Julius, 117 Smith St. 

Spevack, Isadore, 206 New Bruns- 
wick Ave. 

Stepacoff, David I., 265 Madison 
Ave. 


TRENTON 


Bruther, John F., 11 Perry St. 

Cohen, Edgar T., Trenton Trust 
Bldg. 

Craig, Edward F., 212 Highland 
Ave. 

Haveson, Percy, 
Mech. Bidg. 

Heran, Hubert A., 235 Spring St. 

Reich, Arthur, American Mech. 
Bidg., Room 305. 


707. American 


Schildkraut, Nathan N., 609 West 
State St. 
Socey, Rudolph A., 429 Morris Ave. 


Union City 


Boorstein, Max, 643 Pleasant Ave. 

Brauer, Leo, 763 Bergenline Ave. 

Cooper, Sidney, 517 35th St. 

Eisenstein, Max, 140 48th St. 

Feigelson, Ralph R., 747 Bergen- 
line Ave. 

Goodman, Hyman, 648 Bergenline 
Ave. 

Kearney, Joseph, Dispatch Bldg. 

Klotz, Alexander B., 648 Bergen- 
line Ave. 

Larsen, Edgar C., 143 Summit Ave. 

Rosen, Clement, 400 38th St. 

Rosenhaus, Sydney, 147 Summit 
Ave. 


OTHER PLACES 


Anderson, John C., Box 46, Key- 
port.. 

Ashen, David J., 10 Ames Ave., 
Rutherford. 

Barger, John E., 71 Irving St., 
Rahway. 

Bigel, Joseph, 52 Hendel Ave., No. 
Arlington. 

Bivona, Albert, 
Rutherford. 

Brown, Arthur, 
Ave., Carteret. 

Brown, James, 353 Broad Ave., 
Leonia. 

Cavinato, Lawrence A., 1622 Cen- 
tre Ave., Fort Lee. 

Corsini, Edward P., 303 Talmadge 
Ave., Bound Brook. 

Dallanegra, Margaret A. M., 484 
Bloomfield Ave., Montclair. 

Donadio, John, 321 13th St., West 
New York. 

Donovan, Michael V., 437 Broad- 
way, Bayonne. 

Forgotson, Florence F., 588 Wash- 
ington Ave., South Amboy. 
Herbert, Joseph S., 807 Electric 

Bldg., Asbury Park. 


17 Ames Ave., 


572 Roosevelt 
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Jones, Charles W., 176 Rockwell 
Ave., Long Branch. 

Kiscaras, Theodore C., 13 Oriental 
Way, Rutherford. 

Koch, Calvin S., 102 Midland Ave., 
Arlington. 

Kushinsky, Albert L., Front & 
Broad St., Keyport. 

Lipman, Joseph, 505 Avenue C, 
Bayonne. 

Lukacsko, Edward, 69 Wessington 
Ave., Garfield. 

Magner, Richard B., 102 Elm St., 
Westfield. 

Mattice, Joseph F., 301 Profes- 
sional Bldg., Asbury Park. 

Merritt, Walter H., Tenafly. 

Meyers, Frederic L., 210 Fienstein 
Bldg., Bridgeton. 

Meyers, Lawrence D., Court 
House, Woodbury. 

Mischiara, R. Sar, 21 South St., 
Morristown. 

Ox, Philip, 235 E. Broad St., West- 
field. 

Palmieri, Frank A., 327 Main St., 
Orange. 

Pipi, Pasquale, 276 Orange Road, 
Montclair. 

Piro, James V., 43 New St., Nutley. 

Pizzi, Frank A., 12 Maple St., 
Summit. 

Raff, Henry M., 638 Avenue C., 
Bayonne. 
Rich, Samuel J., 125 Harrison St., 
East Orange. 
Rosenberg, Lloyd L., 28 Park 
Place, Morristown. 

Sauer, Frank S., 308 Main St., 
Orange. 

Schneider, C. Conrad, 39 Armory 
St., Englewood. 

Silvestri, Philip J., 42 Day St., 
Clifton. 

Smith, David L., Mays Landing. 
Van Hise, Charles T., 69 Branch- 
port Ave., Long Branch. 

Wensel, Joseph E., Matawan. 
Whitson, William W., c/o David 
A. Veeder, Toms River. 


CouUNSELORS 


The following attorneys were also 
admitted as counselors at the same 
Term: 


CAMDEN 


Clark, Bennett, S. E. Cor. 6th and 
Penn Sts. 

Davis, S. Lewis, 4th and Market 
Sts. 

Rose, Leon H., 307 Market St. 

Rotzell, Cecil W., 509 Cooper St. 

Salter, Thomas F., 1102 Wilson 
Bldg. 

Stevens, Charles H., 320 Market 
St. 

Summerill, John M., Jr., 710 Fed- 
eral St. 


Jersey City 


Chazin, Theodore S., 15 Exchange 
Pl. 

DeForge, Louis F., 586 Newark 
Ave. 

Doyle, Thomas F., 921 Bergen Ave. 

Elfenbein, Hiram, 921 Bergen Ave. 

Gross, Joel, 15 Exchange PI. 

James, Charles M., 45 Clendenny 
Ave. 

McIntyre, Howard, 1 Exchange PI. 

Maloney, James F., 15 Exchange 
PI 


Neuman, Mortimer, 586 Newark 
Ave. 

Pass, Henry, 591 Summit Ave. 

Pearlman, Morris F., 591 Summit 
Ave. 

Pesin, Meyer, 361 Central Ave. 

Schoenberg, Joseph M., 1 Exchange 
Pl. 


NEWARK 


Beisler, Harold A., 786 Broad St. 

Berk, Bruno, 24 Commerce St. 

Brown, Florence M., 816 Essex 
Bldg. 

Carrick, Alan W., 763 Broad St. 

Durr, Mary C., Prudential Bldg., 
Room 927. 
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Eisenberg, Jerome C., 1060 Broad 
St. 

Fast, Herman L., 24 Commerce St. 

Glickenhaus, Jacob S., 60 Park PI. 

Grobert, Norman B., 17 Academy 
St. 

Hecht, Jacques H., 207 Market St. 

Kelly, Augustine J., 24 Branford 
Pl 


Lesser, Samuel B., 60 Park PI. 

Jackson, George R., 1060 Broad St. 

McDonough, John J., 810 Broad St. 

McKeown, Maurice J., 31 Clinton 
St. 

Molloy, Charles Joseph, 27 Wash- 
ington St. 

Nolan, Maurice E., 24 Commerce 
St. 

Pine, Harry A., 17 Academy St. 

Pollitt, Basil H., 35 E. Park St. 

Samuelson, Samuel, 60 Park PI. 

Schroeder, Raymond, 60 Park PI. 

Scotch, Maurice A., Prudential 
Bldg. 

Solodar, Ralph N., 207 Market St. 

Stein, Julius, 24 Commerce St. 

Toner, H. Edward, 790 Broad St. 

Vonhof, Frederick C., 412 Pruden- 
tial Bldg. 


New BruNSWICK 


Morris, Charles M., 52 Paterson St. 

Strong, Theodore, Jr., Nat’l Bank 
of N. J. Bldg. 

Thomas, Henry S., 49 Bayard St. 


PASSAIC 


Berr, Barnett, 68 Lexington Ave. 

Bunevich, Robert J., 689 Main Ave. 

Higgins, James J. 

Martini, Nicholas, 668 Main Ave. 

Spindel, Morris M., 68 Lexington 
Ave. 


PATERSON 


Boyle, Robert, 152 Market St. 
Friedman, Nathan, 9 Colt St. 
Schwartz, Sol, 152 Market St. 


TRENTON 


Dillon, Emma E., 505 Broad St. Bk. 
Bldg. 

Fishberg, Joseph, 
Trust Bldg. 

Finkle, Maurice A., 1203 Trenton 
Trust Bldg. 

Reilly, Edward E., to21 Trenton 
Trust Bldg. 


Union City 


505 Trenton 


Eichman, Fred, 433 Bergenline 
Ave. 

Kettell, Alfred L., 665 Newark 
Ave. 

Modarelli, Alfred E., 416 38th St. 

Solomon, Samuel, 648 Bergenline 


Ave. 


OTHER PLACES 


Allard, Florence M. North, 65 Lin- 
coln Ave., Grantwood. 

Baker, Richard J., 106 Somerset 
St., Garfield. 

Diana, Salvadore, 119 Watchung 
Ave., Plainfield. 

Dickson, Arthur L., 51 Newark St., 
Hoboken. 

Dixon, Warren, Jr., 210 Main St., 
Hackensack. 

Doremus, Thomas P., 73 Broad St., 
Red Bank. 

Golden, Julius J., 211 Broadway, 
Long Branch. 

Hillery, Eugene F., 1st Nat’l Bk. 
Bldg., Morristown. 

Manser, Clifford, Madison. 

Nashel, Samuel, 437 16th St., West 
New York. 

Newmark, I. Ezra, Babbitt Bldg., 
Morristown. 

Kelsey, Samuel, 175 Smith St., 
Perth Amboy. 

Talmage, Arthur V., 56 Broad St., 
Bloomfield. 

Zwingenberger, Otto K., 317 Cher- 
ry St., Elizabeth. 





